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A RAIGO 


AIGO means literally, coming to welcome, and is used to 
designate a particularly original and moving Japanese 
Buddhist pictorial convention. Jédo devotees of the Buddha of 
the West, Amida (Skt: Amitabha), believe that the dying 
believer’s soul is welcomed to the Western Paradise by Amida, 
who comes to the deathbed to receive the soul. The belief can 
take extremely literal forms, as in a painted folding panel at 
Konkokaimyo-ji in Kydto,’ where silken cords were actually 
attached to the hands of Amida, the ends of the cords being 
placed in the hands of the dying person who could then be 
“pulled up” to the Western Paradise, or contrariwise, pull 
Amida to him.’ 

This faith, the heart of the Jodo (Pure Land, i.e., Western 
Paradise) sect, was perhaps best expressed in the words of 
priest Genshin (942-1017) who was the most important fore- 
runner of the sect before its founding in the Kamakura period 
by Honen (1133-1212). 

How much more, then, does he who for many years has controlled his mind 
and piled up the merits of Nembutsu, find great joy in his heart when he comes 
to die! The great vow of Mida Nyorai is such that he comes with twenty-five 
Bodhisattvas and the host of hundred thousand monks. In the western skies 
purple clouds will be floating, flowers will rain down and strange perfumes 
will fill the air in all directions. The sound of music is continually heard and 
golden rays of light stream forth. In brilliant rays which dazzle the eyes, he 
(Amida) will appear. 

At the time of death, the merciful Kwannon with extended hands of a 
hundred blessings and sublimity and holding out a lotus seat of treasures, 
will appear before the believer. The Bodhisattva Daiseishi and a numberless 
host say in one voice: “Blessed art thou! Blessed art thou . . . Therefore 
thou art now welcome.” Uttering these words, he places his hand upon the 
believer’s head and with the other hand he draws him to himself. At this time 
the believer beholds the Nyorai (Amida) with his own eyes and his heart is 


1 Paine and Soper, The Art and Architecture of Fapan, (Middlesex, England, 1955), pl. 53. 


2 See the important article by H. Minamoto (tr. R. Linossier) “L’Iconographie de la ‘Descente 
d’Amida’”’ in Etudes D’Orientalisme, (Paris, 1932), Vol. I, pp. 99-129, esp. p. 115. 
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filled with great joy. His body and mind are at ease now and he is happy as 
in a state of ecstasy.3 

As a general type the raigd requires, as a minimum, the 
pictorial or sculptural representation of Amida, standing or 
sitting and accompanied by at least his two principal attend- 
ants, the Bodhisattvas Kwannon and Seishi, the former holding 
an empty “‘lotus seat” for the soul to be received.* All the figures 
usually appear as if borne by trailing clouds, with movement 
implied by the streaming cloud ends. The essential psychological 
orientation demands that the deity be not merely approachable, 
but that he approach. The devotional tone is therefore, imme- 
diate, emotional, and personal. 


Such was not the case with the Chinese prototypes at such 
cave sites as Tun Huang and Wan Fo Hsia® where the Western 
Paradise was represented, with characteristic Chinese formal- 
ism, as a land of carefully balanced terraced palaces and 
pavilions peopled with tiers of deities arranged in symmetrical 
order with due emphasis on rank and ceremony. The spectator 
might admire, observe and long for realization of the vision, 
but he was, pictorially speaking, kept at a proper distance. 

This Chinese view was imported to Japan in the eighth 
century;° but with social unrest and religious evangelicism, so 
characteristic of medieval Japanese society from the eleventh 
century through at least the fourteenth, new visions were 
required and concepts of those like Genshin provided them. 
These literary manifestations were supported on a theatrical 
level by the development of religious dramas and processions 
where Amida and the attendant deities of the Western Para- 
dise were impersonated by priests wearing masks’ and rich 
costumes, a Japanese counterpart of the late medieval “mystery 
3 Tr. by A. K. Reischauer, “Genshin’s Ojo Yoshu: Collected Essays on Birth into Paradise,” 

in on Transactions of The Asiatic Society of Fapan, Second Series, Vol. VII, Dec. 1930, 
4 The << early Heian painted icon of Amida at Hokke-ji, rigidly frontal in its organization, 
was later modified by the addition of two hanging scrolls representing Kwannon and Seishi 
with an attendant. Thus the pre-raigd painting was converted, probably in the mid-eleventh 
century, into a fashionable raigo. See: J. Buhot, Histoire des Arts du Fapon, (Paris, 1949,) 
pl. 47, no. 231. 
5 L. Warner, Buddhist Wall Paintings, (Cambridge, 1938), pl. 23. 


6 Notably in the fresco representation of Amida’s Paradise at Horyi-ji painted just before 710. 
See Paine and Soper, op. cit. pl. 13a. 


7 The Cleveland Museum possesses one of the finest of these masks, 50.581. See the Cleveland 
Museum of Art Bulletin, Nov., 1951, p. 211. 
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play” which had so much to do with the humanization of 
European religious art. Perhaps the observed movement of the 
actors aided the artist in instilling movement into the previously 
static pictorial concept of the Pure Land. 

By 1053, a raig6, as distinguished from a mere view of the 
Pure Land, had been painted on the wooden doors of the 
Byédé-in at Uji near Kydto.® This and the famous large raigé, 
“Amida with Twenty-five Bodhisattvas,” of Koyasan, only 
a decade or two later in date, already show the vision above a 
landscape, removed from the Paradise, and moving toward 
the spectator who sees the vision through the eyes of a dying 
man. This immediacy is revised in later raigds’? where often 
the house of the dying man is shown being approached by the 
deities streaming down on clouds and light. That is, the 
observer is reconstituted as a spectator rather than as a par- 
ticipant in the heavenly drama. 

This more objective attitude was characteristic of the raigds 
of the Kamakura period (1186-1333 or 1392), and in that time 
a third type of raig6 was developed, the Yamagoshi Amida or 
Amida Across the Mountains.’® In these the objectivity lay in 
the separation of the deities from the spectator by a gentle 
mountainous landscape which obscures the lower parts of the 
figures. 

The Museum has acquired, by purchase from the John L. 
Severance Fund, an excellent example of the raigd."* It is a 
conservative representation of the subject, being an Amida 
with twenty-five Bodhisattvas (actually twenty-seven), oriented 
to the spectator in the traditional manner of the early raigés. 
The dominant and largest figure is that of a standing Amida 
placed but a little to the left of center and turned slightly to 
the right. Surrounding this figure, the whole group moving 
down from upper left to the right center below, are the attend- 
ant Bodhisattvas, twenty-seven in all with the two additional 
deities in monks’ garb, Jiz6, Savior of the Dead, and Rydju. 
The host is divided into twenty-two figures placed, almost as 
an aureole, on either side and above Amida, and the five more 
8 Paine and Soper, op. cit., pl. 39a. 

9 Notably in the “Haya (swift) Raigs” of Chion-in. J. Buhot, Histoire des Arts du Fapon 
(Paris, 1949), fig. 311a. 

10 Buhot, op. cit., figs. 312a, b and c. 

MN 53.123. H: 67”; w: 3336”. Ink, color and gold on coarse silk with gilded paper labels near 


each figure. I am indebted to Katsumari Toyoda of the Museum library for his reading of 


the labels. 
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widely spaced principal Bodhisattvas below. While the majority 
of those above form a divine orchestra playing on fourteen 
assorted musical instruments,’ the five principal attendant 
deities form an advanced welcoming group. Kwannon (Lord 
of Compassionate Mercy), on the right, holds the empty lotus 
seat, while Seishi (Lord of Might) makes a gesture of adoration. 
Fugen, Yakujo, and Yakuo stand slightly behind holding long 
wands with suspended canopy and jewels. All the figures have 
circular and seemingly transparent halos; and each, save the 
Amida, are named in ink on tiny vertical and rectangular pieces 
of gold paper. The swirling cloud pattern binds together the 
complex figure composition and at the same time the interrup- 
tion of that pattern marks off the significant groupings. 

Everything seems in motion, clouds, fluttering draperies, 
playing or dancing limbs. The effect of movement is enhanced 
by color; the figures are largely indicated in gold and the light 
reflects unevenly and fitfully from its sumptuous surface. The 
draperies and some of the musical instruments are touched 
with red, green and blue, while the clouds are a creamy white 
and the surrounding sky shows remains of a deep azure blue. 

The use of the gold is significantly different from its use in 
Western religious painting. It is not used as a background, 
either for the whole, or in halo form for the heads, thus provid- 
ing either an infinite receding spatial setting, or a flat and 
abstract ground for figures in relief. The gold is used in this 
raigo on the figures proper and seems to make them move for- 
ward toward the spectator, fulfilling the representational pur- 
pose of the subject. 

The drawing of the individual figures and their trappings (see 
detail) depends on an even and thin line, charming and delicate, 
but slightly stereotyped in faces and hands. This, and the use of 
painted gold textile designs rather than those of cut gold 
(kirikane)'* serve to date the Cleveland Raigo in the fourteenth 
century, that is, in the late Kamakura or early Muromachi 
periods. 

Few raigds of such an early date have survived and those are 
12 Four types of hand drum, a zither-like instrument, flute, small suspended gong, chimes, 


large wood and leather drum, musical jade, a lyre-like instrument, a kind of harmonica (?), 
a lute, and a many-reeded mouth organ. 


13 See The Cleveland Museum of Art Bulletin, March, 1955, p. 46. A detail of the kirikane on 
the Museum’s wood image of Kwannon is reproduced there. 
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usually of a formal type used as icons in temples. This Raigo, of 
modest size, was used as a portable icon. One can see the use of 
these smaller scrolls in a poignant detail from a late Kamakura 
handscroll recently acquired by the Museum but not to be 
shown until the opening of the new wing. Two tearful court 
ladies with long hair are kneeling beside a nun, sick unto death, 
who kneels before an altar table. On the wall behind the table 
are three hanging scrolls, the one in the center being a portable 
raigo. 

Very few early examples of this type of raigd have survived 
and the excellent preservation of the Cleveland hanging scroll, 
with no trace of retouching, is extraordinary. It is a notable 
addition to the Museum’s small number of Japanese Buddhist 
paintings" and is an especially desirable one since the subject 
is perhaps the most original Japanese contribution to Buddhist 
art. SHERMAN E, LEE 


TWO WOODCUTS 


A recurrent motif in popular European art from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century was the omnipresence of death. The 
“Triumph of Death” frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
Holbein’s celebrated woodcut series of the ““Dance of Death,” 
and, in literature, Hamlet’s musings in the gravedigger scene, 
are familiar examples of the motif. 

The death theme appears in two sixteenth-century woodcuts 
in the Museum collection: ““The Lovers Surprised by Death” 
by Hans Burgkmair, a purchase from the John L. Severance 
Fund in 1952;' and ‘‘Death and the Soldiers” by Urs Graf, 
purchased for the Dudley P. Allen Collection in 1942.’ While 
momento mori and vanitas pictures served the religious purpose 
of emphasizing the transience of earthly life and happiness in 
contrast to the eternal life of the spirit, one suspects that the 
popularity of the death motif often was due merely to enjoy- 
ment of the macabre. Certainly Burgkmair’s chiaroscuro wood- 
cut conveys nothing deeper than a powerful image of sheer 
terror. Against a backdrop of beautiful renaissance architecture, 
M4 See: 17.93, “Kasuga Mandala”; 38.422, “Yakushi and the Twelve Generals,” published in 


The Cleveland Museum of Art Bulletin, April, 1941, p. 47-9; and 53.16, ““Kumano Mandala,” 
published in The Cleveland Museum of Art Bulletin, June, 1954, p. 116-118. 


! 52.533. Printed in three tones of brown. H: 212 mm; w: 151 mm. Burkhard 20, State III/II1 a. 
2 42.118. Bartsch VII. 465.16. H: 204 mm; w: 117 mm. Ex. coll.: British Museum duplicate. 
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THE LOVERS SURPRISED BY DEATH 
Chiaroscuro Woodcut Hans Burgkmair I, German, 1473-1531 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, 1952 
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DEATH AND THE SOLDIERS 
Woodcut Urs Graf I, Swiss, c. 1485-1527 
The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1942 
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in which the only sinister note is the sculptured skull and cross- 
bones near the left margin, the winged Death kneels on the 
chest of a young warrior and clutches his mouth in a brutal 
gesture. At the same time Death prevents the escape of the girl 
by grasping the edge of her robe between his teeth. 

According to Julius Held® this forceful group is a free impro- 
visation by Burgkmair on a drawing of David and Goliath by 
Lucas van Leyden. The position of Burgkmair’s warrior is 
almost identical to Lucas’ Goliath and Burgkmair’s figure of 
Death is similar in posture to Lucas’ David, but the group is 
reversed in the woodcut. Dr. Held presumes that the wood- 
cutter Jost de Negker may have been the intermediary in 
transmitting Lucas van Leyden’s design, perhaps in a copy of 
Lucas’ drawing, to Burgkmair in Augsburg. Jost de Negker was 
a close collaborator with Burgkmair on many woodcuts and the 
excellence of the cutting and perfection of the chiaroscuro 
method in this print owe much to his skill. Burgkmair also 
borrowed the classical armor worn by his warrior from Lucas 
van Leyden’s Goliath, and thus by clothing the two victims in 
classical costume Burgkmair gave his theme a_ universal 
significance. 

But in spite of the beautifully organized design and powerful 
impact of Burgkmair’s woodcut, the woodcut by Urs Graf is 
perhaps a more profound statement of the death theme. Urs 
Graf, from all remaining evidence, enjoyed life to the full—too 
well, indeed, for his excesses frequently led him to prison. He 
was, in the words of Emil Major, “a foul-mouthed ruffian with- 
out peer, respecting neither God nor man, ready for any piece 
of knavery, involved in every brawl, an adulterer and a whore- 
monger—and an artist in every nerve.’ 

Though Urs Graf was born in Solothurn and worked from 
time to time in Strasbourg and Zurich, his artistic career cen- 
tered in Basle. A versatile artist, he began as a goldsmith, made 
designs for metalwork and stained glass, painted at least one 
oil, composed at least one love ballad, did engraving on copper, 
and was one of the first etchers. His woodcuts were extremely 
popular and he was overwhelmed with commissions from Basle 
book publishers. His artistic career, however, was only one 
3 The Burlington Magazine, LX (June, 1932), pp. 308-313. 

4 Emil Major and Erwin Gradmann, Urs Graf (London, 1947), p- 7- 
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phase of his activity. At frequent intervals between 1511 and 
1521 he took part as a mercenary soldier in campaigns in the 
Lowlands and especially in Italy, and his comrades-in-arms, as 
well as their ladies of little virtue, are vividly recorded in a 
wealth of prints and drawings. Graf delighted in the gothic 
exuberance of their fantastic plumed hats and the tattered 
elegance of their slashed doublets. Sir Kenneth Clark says: 
“His superb, irresistible vitality, communicated in every flour- 
ishing line, makes all criticism of his personality seem pedan- 
tic.”*> The woodcut, “Death and the Soldiers,” is dated 1524, 
and as a late work may be considered a summation by Urs Graf, 
the artist, of the philosophy of Urs Graf, the soldier. The two 
heavily-armed campaigners are confronted by a seated woman 
who plainly personifies the joys of the flesh. In the tree above 
them grinning Death points to his hour glass. Here in a visual 
parable Urs Graf states the soldier’s attitude toward, and 
acceptance of, the dual realities of life and death. 

LOUISE S. RICHARDS 


“CATHEDRAL, CAMMIN” 
BY LYONEL FEININGER 


Through the generosity of Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art has received as a gift the oil painting 
“Cathedral, Cammin”’ by Lyonel Feininger (1871-1956). It 
is appropriate that this Museum should own a Feininger as 
Cleveland was the first Museum in the country to give this 
artist a large, single retrospective exhibition.? The reluctance 
to accept Feininger, in America, an artist who has been long 
revered by some as one of the most important contemporary 
painters, probably was based on the fact that for fifty years 
(1887-1937) he had lived in Germany—of all American artists 
he stayed in Europe the longest. Although he retained his 
American citizenship, his American accent, and his pride in the 
America of the 1880’s, he found it difficult to adjust to the 
[bid (preface) p. 5. 


1 56.338. Oil on canvas, H: 19”, w: 28”. Signed in upper right: Feininger. Repr. Zacgues Villon, 
Lyonel Feininger, (Boston: Institute of Contemporary Art, 1949), no. 47, Pp. 42. 

2 The Work of Lyonel Feininger, The Print Club of Cleveland and The Cleveland Museum of 
Art, 1951. (The “Cathedral, Cammin”’ was in this exhibition, no. 29 lent at that time by 
the Buchholz Gallery Inc., New York). The other two museums in this country to give Fein- 
inger major exhibitions were The Museum of Modern Art, New York in 1944, along with 
Marsden Hartley; and The Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston, 1949, with Jacques Villon. 
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tremendous changes in this country after his return to New 
York City. 

Feininger was born in New York in 1871, the son of Karl 
Feininger, a violinist and composer, and Elizabeth Lutz, a 
pianist and singer. He studied violin with his father and went 
to Germany to continue his music, but gave it up as a pro- 
fessional career within a year, for painting. Yet his musical 
background always played a prominent part in his painting; in 
a letter to Alfred Barr Jr., he says: ‘‘Music has always been the 
first influence in my life, Bach before all others . . . Without 
music I cannot see myself as a painter . . . Polyphony, paired 
with delight in mechanical construction went far to shape my 
creative bias. ..”° 

Although Feininger always kept somewhat apart from the 
Cubist group (to which he was first exposed in Paris in Ig11), 
and from the contemporary Expressionist movement in 
Germany, he exhibited with “The Blue Rider” group in 1913 
at the invitation of Franz Marc. In 1924 he helped to form 
“The Blue Four” with the expressionists Kandinsky, Klee, and 
Jawlensky. Feininger was the only American-born artist to be 
associated with the Bauhaus School, which had such an im- 
portant influence upon the industrial arts, architecture, and 
painting in Europe and America, in the last three decades. 
From igtg until 1924, he taught painting and graphic arts at 
the Bauhaus at Weimar, Germany; and from 1925 until 1933 
he was the artist in residence at the Bauhaus in Dessau. For 
these fourteen years he was intimately associated with his 
colleagues, Kandinsky and Paul Klee. All three of these 
painters developed independently of the German Expressionist 
movement. 

The subject of the “Cathedral, Cammin” is the church at 
Cammin (Kamién) in Pomerania on the coast of the Baltic 
Sea. The fragile colors of blue, green, orange and brown which 
at first glance might seem arbitrarily placed on the canvas, 
were they not so deliberately planned by the artist, are lost in 
the accompanying black and white photograph, but the simpli- 
fied delineation of planes by straight brown ink lines is 
apparent. Feininger explains: “Better say, music describes 
what I am doing. Bach and the Scholastic composers. My lines 


3 Lyonel Feininger: Marsden Hartley, (New York: The Museum of Art, 1944), p. 7» 
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are the equivalent of notes . . . each in its exact place. Music 
has gone far ahead of painting in its organization and discipline. 
I was trained as a musician. I always hear music. I want an 
equally disciplined art.’” 

Feininger always started with sketches from nature which he 
studied and reworked, often for many years, interpreting the 
subject in twentieth-century terms. At least eight years must 
have elapsed and probably more since he actually sketched the 
Cathedral. He spent his summers nearby at Deep Pomerania 
from 1924 until 1935, but the Museum canvas was not finished 
until 1942, eight years after he left the area. The “Cathedral, 
Cammin” is typical of his simplification—a single object ex- 
isting in a vast undefined space. The development of cubism, 
came at an appropriate time for Feininger as he found it a 
necessary tool to exploit his interest in the juxtaposition of 
angles and planes. His interpretation of the theory of cubism, 
however, was deeply romantic and was dominated by his 
highly refined and lyrical style. NANCY COE 


THE CLOSING OF THE MUSEUM 


The Museum closed to the public on April 1. This decision was 
in part necessary because of plans to re-adapt the present 
building to new and changed uses, but it was caused by the 
impossibility of protecting and safeguarding the collections 
without proper air conditioning and dust control. This concern 
of the Trustees is understandable and their decision was sup- 
ported heartily by the staff. 

The Trustees were concerned with continuing the services 
of the Museum, particularly the educational work. Fortunately, 
the old Art School on Juniper Drive was available and the 
Museum has rented the building through July 31, 1957. 
Although considerable expense was involved, it will permit the 
Museum to carry through its educational program until that 
date. It can also continue its Spring and Summer classes as 
normally scheduled. 

Of equal importance is the fact that the May Show will be 
held in the Old Art School from May 15 through June 23, 1957, 
even though the show must be reduced slightly in size. It would 
have been unfortunate if the Thirty-ninth Annual Exhibition 


4 Facques Villon: Lyonel Feininger, (Boston: Institute of Contemporary Art, 1949), P-30- 
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of the Work of Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen could not have 
been held; thirty-eight years of collaboration has been a 
precious bond. It will mean, however, that both artists and 
purchasers must help by calling for their objects within the 
dates set, as the building must be evacuated by July 31, 1957. 

During the period the Museum is closed, the Library will 
continue its services in the Department of Slides and Photo- 
graphs. However, the borrowers will have to indicate their 
needs by telephone and the slides or photographs desired can be 
called for at a new temporary entrance at the west end of the 
New Wing. Similar plans have been made to continue the 
services of the Lending Collection of the Educational Depart- 
ment. The public will have no access whatsoever to the building 
during the period when it is closed. 

The sacrifices that must be made during the period of transi- 
tion will be met, one is sure, in the same generous spirit which 
has marked every relationship between the public and the 
Museum. The date of completion is not far distant, and when 
the Museum is reopened it will be able to serve the community 
in a far more efficient way. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


APRIL MUSIC PROGRAMS 


Sunday 7. 4:00 p. m. Schubert ‘Mass in E Flat.”’ St. Paul’s Festival Choir and 
members of The Cleveland Orchestra, directed by Walter 
Blodgett, Curator of Musical Arts. At St. Paul’s Church, 
Fairmount Boulevard and Coventry Road, Cleveland 
Heights. 


Friday 12. 8:15 p. m. “Understanding the Negro Spiritual” by Dr. Zelma George. 
Held in the Parish Hall of St. Paul’s Church, Fairmount 
Boulevard and Coventry Road, Cleveland Heights. (A 
Museum Program necessarily held outside of the building.) 


Wednesday, 24. 4:30 p.m. For Young Music Students: Piano Recital. Marianne 
Matousek Mastics. Held in the Parish Hall of St. Paul’s 
Church, Fairmount Boulevard and Coventry Road, 
Cleveland Heights. (A Museum Program necessarily held 
outside of the building.) 
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Secretary to the Director 

Editorial Assistant 

Comptroller 

Registrar 

Membership Secretary, Emeritus 


WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
SHERMAN E. LEE 
Louise G. SCHROEDER 
ADELINE G. SCHIRRIPA 
ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
LILLIAN M. KERN 

I. T. FRARY 


In Charge of Public Relations 
MARGARET R. PARKIN 
Assistant in Membership RENE M. JOHNSTON 
In Charge of Printing Shop Epmunp H, Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RICHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings ens), KRAYNAK 
Assistant Superintendent G. Louris McManus 


CURATORIAL, LIBRARY, AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Cur. of Decorative Arts HELEN S, FOOTE 
Asst. in Decorative Arts CORNELIA W. HUMMEL 

Curator of Textiles Dorotuy G,. SHEPHERD 
Asst. in Textiles KATHERINE R. MALLOY 

Curator of Near Eastern Art 

Dorotny G. SHEPHERD 

Curator of Oriental Art SHERMAN E, LEE 

In Charge of Classical and Egyptian Arts 
SHERMAN E, LEE 

E. WARD 

Henry S. FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings Nancy Coe 
Asst. in Paintings ANN TZEUTSCHLER 

Curator of Prints & Drawings HENRY S. FRANCIS 
Assoc. Curator of Prints & Drawings 

Leona E. PRASSE 

Asst. Curator of Prints & Drawings 
UISE S, RICHARDS 
WALTER BLODGETT 


Asst. in East Indian Art 
Curator of Paintings 


Curator of Musical Arts 


Librarian ELLA TALLMAN 
Associate Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant Etta ALBAUGH 

Curator of Education THOMAS MuNnRO 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus Louise M. DuNN 
Assistant Curator EDWARD B. HENNING 

Circulating Exhibits 

Administrator 
Preparator 
Assistant 

Supervisors: 
Children’s Classes 
Clubs 
Publications 
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Special Activities 


Doris E. DUNLAVY 
JosePH G. ALVAREZ 
FREDERICK L. HOLLENDONNER 


DorotHy VANLOOZEN 
MARGUERITE MUNGER 
ADELINE G. SCHIRRIPA 
MARGARET F. Marcus 
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Special Exhibits JANET Mack 
Instructors: CHARLOTTE BATES, 
Betty ELtiot, MAaup Pay 
Loris RAASCH, BARBARA J. SHISSLER, 
NANCY SERAGE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


On April 1, the Museum will be closed 
to the public for several months. Dur- 
ing this period, the Museum will pre- 
sent many of its classes and programs 
at the Old Art School on Juniper Drive. 
These activities will begin on May 15, 
with the opening of the Thirty-ninth 
Annual May Show. The hours of ad- 
mission to the Old Art School will be 
published here in the May issue of the 
Bulletin. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 


advance. 
SALES DESK 
Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Christmas 
cards, Bulletins, books, and framed reproductions 
are for sale at the desk in the Armor Court. A 
list will be mailed on request. 
MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10, 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5J 
Fellows for Life contribute 1, 
Living or Memorial Endowments 
contribute any sum above 

Special Life Members contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows contribute annually a 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 
Annual Members contribute annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


$500, 
250, 
100, 


000 
000 
000 
,000 
000 
000 


000 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY,GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL. 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INHERITANCE, ESTATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


a 


